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ALL BUILT ON AN EMPTY TOMB 


BOUT one hundred and fifty years after the apostles 
left Jerusalem to preach Christ and Him crucified, 
Tertullian wrote the well-known words: ‘The Son 
of Man has died. Because it is foolish, it is altogether 
credible. And having been buried, He is risen. Because 
it is impossible, it is certain.’’ Here is cyrstallized in an epigram 
the whole series of paradoxes that make up Christianity. Tertullian 
had in mind how the Twelve came from behind locked doors and 
preached in the open, with the result of thousands of conversions 
the first day. He was thinking of how Jewish priests who had 
done Christ to death now professed His name. He was thinking 
of Paul holding the garments of those stoning Stephen, and then 
himself setting out to preach Stephen’s message on a world-wide 
stage. Even in Tertullian’s day the startling and enduring fabric 
built on an open tomb rose to challenge every nation and race 
and family of men. All these impossibilities come from the first 
impossibility, and only in its light can they be explained, the 
miracle of miracles, the resurrection of the Son of God. With the 
resurrection Christianity stands or falls. “If Christ is not risen, 
vain truly is our preaching, vain too your faith. . . . If Christ is 
not risen, your faith is futile, you are still in your sins. . . . If it be 
in [view of] this life alone that we have set our hopes in Christ, 
we are more to be pitied than all [other] men’’ (1 Cor. 14: 
14-19). 
Wherever the sacred Scriptures record the preaching of the 
apostles, no matter how else that preaching differed, it always 
began, often enough roughly and bluntly, with one thought: 


1The Westminster Version is used in citing sacred Scripture. 
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Christ’s resurrection. Peter thought of this chiefly, when he pro- 
posed that another be chosen to fill the place of Judas: ‘‘Of these 
one must become a witness with us of His resurrection’’ (Acts 1: 
22). In Peter’s Pentecost sermon the crashing climax turned on 
that fact alone: ‘Jesus of Nazareth... Him... ye nailed up 
and slew by the hands of lawless men, whom God hath raised 
up, loosening the pangs of death, seeing it was not possible that 
He should be held fast by it” (Acts 2: 22-24). When, a few days 
later, the people were awestruck at the cure of the man lame from 
his mother’s womb, it is again the selfsame word that Peter speaks: 
““Jesus, whom ye indeed delivered up . . .. whom God hath raised 
from the dead, whereof we are witnesses’ (Acts 3: 13-16). Per- 
secution first fell on the little Church in Jerusalem for the officials 
were “‘vexed because they were teaching the people, and proclaim- 
ing in Jesus resurrection from the dead’ (Acts 4:2), and that 
gave Peter another chance to proclaim the one, great Fact. There 
is much in Christianity besides the resurrection from the dead; but 
there is nothing in Christianity that does not rest on that resur- 
rection, and hence ‘‘with great power the apostles delivered their 
witness to the resurrection of the Lord Jesus’ (Acts 4: 33). 
Stephen in his stoning (Acts 7: 55), Philip with the eunuch 
from Ethiopia (Acts 8: 33), Peter in the house of the first wholly- 
Gentile convert, Cornelius (Acts 10:39)—they all grounded their 
appeal to this one Fact. When Paul came to Antioch to preach 
salvation in the Name he had formerly hated (Acts 13: 29, 30), 
or again, at Thessalonica, he “‘reasoned with them from the 
Scriptures, explaining . . . that it behooved Christ to suffer and 
to rise from the dead” (Acts 17:3), or, when he stood on the 
Acropolis of Athens and for once employed all the grace of rhetoric 
to embellish his message, he still steered straight for the inescapable 
paradox of a proof based on “raising Him from the dead’’ (Acts 
18:31). Paul’s method, as he recalled it to the Corinthians, was 
this: ‘‘I delivered to you before all else, what I also had received, 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that 
He was buried, and that He rose the third day’”’ (1 Cor. 15:3, 4). 
The church at Philippi (Phil. 3:10), at Corinth (1 Cor. 15; 2 
Cor. 5: 15), at Colossa (Col. 2: 18), at Rome (Rom. 1:4, pas- 
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sim) Paul strengthened and confirmed with his appeals to the 
resurrection. When he preached in bonds before the proccnsul 
Felix, his tongue bore the selfsame witness (Acts 24:15—25:19), 
and before King Agrippa his eloquence is all but irresistable: “‘I 
stand unto this day saying no other thing. . . . How that Christ 
was to suffer, how rising from the dead He was to be first to 
proclaim light both to the people and to the Gentiles’ (Acts 26: 
22, 23). Paul ‘‘knew in whom he had believed’”” (2 Tim. 1:12), 
and knew that the resurrection from the dead, ours and Christ’s, 
Christ’s and ours, is the one important point of it all: “But in 
truth Christ is risen from the dead, the firstfruits of them that 
sleep’’ (1 Cor. 15:20). The whole of Christianity is built on an 
empty tomb. Here is the city seated on a mountain, here is the 
ensign for the nations—and all planted on an empty tomb. 
But it is not primarily of these things, however reassuring 
they may be and are, that we think on Easter morning. ‘““Why 
seek ye among the dead Him who liveth? He is not here, but 
is risen. Remember how, whilst yet in Galilee He spoke to you, 
saying that the Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men and be crucified and on the third day rise again’’ (Lk. 
24:6,7) is the message the angels give to the Church. “On this 
day which the Lord has made, is the solemnity of solemnities, and 
our Passover, the resurrection of our Savior Jesus Christ according 
to the flesh,”” is the joyous announcement the Church makes to 
us formally in the martyrology. But more simple and more elo- 
quent are the acclamations she makes in the Mass and the office: 
‘This is the day the Lord hath made; let us be glad and rejoice 
therein. Alleluia, alleluia.’”” To us, children of the household of 
the faith, and living stones built into the temple of truth, it is not 
necessary to recall that this is the most ancient, most solemn of all 
Christian festivals: no longer now the memory of the Pasch of the 
Jews, under divine guidance, from the bondage of Egypt, over 
the Red Sea, and ultimately into the Land of Promise; but now 
the Pasch of Christians from Satan’s bondage, over the waters 
of baptism, whereby as sons of God and joint-heirs with Christ 
we are to enter at last into the fulness of the joys of our Lord. 
Thus we say in the collect of today’s high festival: ““O God, who 
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this day through Thine only-begotten Son hast overcome death 
and unbarred to us the entrance to eternal life. . . ."” This is the 
hour of heart’s desire for Christ, our Conqueror, the Lion of the 
Tribe of Juda. If, at Christmas time, the Light shone into the 
darkness of Satan’s kingdom, it is only now that we have the 
assurance that the darkness hath not overcome it. The sequence of 
the Mass touches upon that aspect of Christ’s essential triumph: 

“Together life and death 

In a strange conflict strove: 

The Prince of life, who died, 

Now lives and reigns.” 

“Ought not the Christ to have suffered these things, and 
thus enter into His glory?”” (Lk. 24:26). Satan is banished, the 
kingdom is established, the waters of baptism are sanctified; the 
Sacrifice of the New Law is established; Christ is given the name 
which is above every name; He is made head of the body, the 
Church, which is His fulness, that fulness that is wholly fulfilled 
only in us all (Eph. 1: 23). Thus the race of new men, descended 
of the New Adam, comes into being, that vast multitude whom 
no man can number, made up of prophets, and apostles, and mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, and virgins, and widows, and children, who 
having washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb (Apoc. 7; 
14), now follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, saying with 
the myriad angel voices: ‘““Worthy is the Lamb that was sacrificed 
to receive power and riches and wisdom and might and honor and 
glory and blessing! . . . To Him that sitteth on the throne and 
to the Lamb be blessing and honor and glory and might for ever 
and ever!” (Apoc. 5:12,13). 


This is the day that has brought all this within the 1each 
and unfailing possession of Christ, this is the day the Lord God 
hath made for Christ, and so we are glad and rejoice therein! For 
us and for our salvation He came down from heaven and humbled 
Himself unto death, yea, a death upon the cross: wherefore hath 
God exalted Him, and so we rejoice and are glad thereat. He is 
risen as He said: it is His triumph, and His joy is ours! And 
that kingdom, gathered from the four quarters of the earth, even- 
tually to be presented to the Father at the Last Day, and in whose 
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light meanwhile the nations shall walk, and the kings of the 
earth bring their glory unto its embellishment (Apoc. 21:24), 
this great, vast kingdom rests, for Christ and for us all, rests on an 
empty tomb in a garden hard by Golgotha’s crown. 


Oh, of course, there are many secondary and, as it were, acci- 
dental aspects of Christ’s triumph, and love would savor them 
all. There is that glorification of Christ’s sacred flesh, more won- 
drous now than even in the hour of Tabor’s transfiguration, for 
the five wounds, like opening roses, in hands and feet and side. 
There were the apparitions, one after another, all day, and far 
and near: to Mary, as we may well believe in a tradition centuries 
old. To Magdalen, from whom He had cast seven devils (Mk. 16: 
9). Then to the holy women, who had first been rewarded by the 
vision of angels, and “‘departed quickly from the tomb in fear 
and great joy’ (Mt. 28:8). That fear must be dispelled, that 
joy must be increased, and so “‘Jesus met them and said: Fear 
not; go, tell My brethren to depart into Galilee, and there they 
shall see Me’’ (Mt. 28:9,10). 


There was, too, as we should have known there would be, an 
appearance to Peter, who so sorely needed the reassurance of par- 
don before he could enter into the joy of his Lord. ‘““The Lord 
is risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon’ (Lk. 24:34) is as 
far as sacred Scripture goes in lifting the veil on that poignant 
episode. There was that long, long, appearance to the disciples 
en route to Emmaus, in which He taught them, and me, and you, 
and all Christians that the triumph of Christ and Christians comes 
by suffering and humilation, and that thus He and we enter into 
our joy and our glory. And of course there was the apparition 
to all the brethren in the Upper Room: “‘Peace be with you. . 
See My hands and My feet, that it is My very self. Feel and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me to have’’ (Lk. 
24:39). And, as they ‘‘still disbelieved for very joy,’ as Luke 
records it, ‘‘He said to them: ‘Have ye aught here to eat?’’”’ (Lk. 
24:41). A long lifetime later St. John will appeal to these memo- 
ries, ‘“‘that which we beheld, and our hands handled’”’ (1 Jn. 1: 
1), even as Luke earlier had recorded how Christ “‘was at table 
with them” (Acts 1:4). This is the day the Lord hath made: 
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He is risen as He said. He is risen, we shall in turn arise. We praise 
Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we thank Thee for Thy 
Easter glory. 


We the redeemed, the purchased people, bought with the pre- 
cious blood of the spotless Lamb, incorporated into Christ, living 
with the life that is of God, are now invited, and privileged by 
reason of our high station, to take part with Christ, the High 
Priest, in the bloodless renewal of Calvary’s Sacrifice. If ever, 
surely now on Easter day it is meet and just and right and salu- 
tary, at all times, but especially on this day, that we extol God's 
glory, when Christ, our Pasch, was sacrificed. For He is the true 
Lamb of God, that hath taken away the sins of the world, and 
who by dying hath destroyed our death, and by rising again 
hath restored our life. 


He is our pledge of life-everlasting: Christ is risen from the 
dead, the firstfruits of them that sleep. “‘For since by a man [came] 
death, by a man also [cometh] resurrection from the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, so in Christ all shall be made to live. But 
each in his own order: Christ the firstfruits, then they that are 
Christ’s [shall rise] at His coming’ (1 Cor. 15:20-23). 


So we follow after peace, so we turn our faces towards the 
“city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to the myriads 
of angels, to the festal gathering and assemblage of the firstborn 
registered in heaven, to God the Judge of all, to the spirits of the 
just made perfect, to Jesus, the Mediator of the New Testament, 
and to that blood of sprinkling which speaketh better than Abel’ 
(Heb. 12:22-24). 


So the joy of the Lord is our own proper joy. To Christians 
Christ is the inner soul, the source of life, the beat of the heart, the 
breath of the nostrils. We the members, Christ the head: we the 
branches, Christ the vine: we the engrafted olive branches, we the 
new paste, leavened with the newness of life, living, but now not 
ourselves, but with the life of Christ living in us. Christ is risen, 
we shall rise. Alleluia. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 
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ERIC GILL AND LITURGICAL WORSHIP 


O some of the readers of this review the name of 
r Eric Gill, who died on November 17 last, must be 

j more than familiar; others of them will perhaps not 
y have heard of him who, in the opinion of the London 
Catholic Herald, will be seen by posterity as “‘the 
biggest Catholic figure in Great Britain of the first half of this 
century.” 

It is impossible to summarize the personality and work of 
this great man in a paragraph. Son of a Church of England clergy- 
man, letterer and stone-carver by trade, he was received into the 
Catholic Church (under Benedictine influence) at the age of thirty- 
one in 1913. A few years later the stations of the cross carved by 
him for Westminster Cathedral in London made his name, and 
he was soon generally recognized as one of the three best living 
sculptors in Great Britain: he helped to decorate the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s headquarters in London, the League of 
Nations building at Geneva and the Hebrew University at Jerusa- 
lem, he surpassed his Westminster ‘‘stations’’ with those made for 
Msgr. John O’Connor’s church at Bradford, and set mercantile 
Leeds by the ears with a war memorial, for the university there, 
representing our Lord driving the moneychangers from the tem- 
ple. To stone-carving he added wood-engraving, decorating many 
“fine editions’’ and other books, and was commissioned as a type- 
designer by the Lanston Monotype Corporation: his ‘‘Sans,” 
‘‘Perpetua,”’ “‘Joanna’’ and other faces are in the opinion of many 
printers the best types of our time. 


Gill was a man of very keen intellect and sensitive conscience, 
and he could not be indifferent to the problems of life and work 
by which western man is beset. With tongue and pen, lectures and 
books and articles and pamphlets’, he opposed the capitalist-indus- 
trial system, in the name of justice and of good workmanship; he 
was a convinced “‘pacifist” in relation to war as caused and carried 





Among his books are Art Nonsense (Cassell) Beauty Looks After Herself 
(Sheed and Ward), Clothes (Cape), The Necessity of Belief (Faber and Faber), 
and the posthumously published Autobiography (Cape). 
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on today;* he was a philosopher of art, bringing to the thought of 
Aquinas and Maritain the experience and knowledge of the prac- 
tical workman; he was a tireless champion of the needy and 
oppressed, the encourager of youth’s enthusiasm, the sympathizer 
with, but never the sharer of, the disillusionment of age. Withal 
he was the humblest of men, embarrassed by praise, patient with 
the adverse and sometimes unintelligent criticism that his radical 
and outspoken views so often provoked. 


In all his thought Gill sought to be guided by right reason 
and divine revelation as expounded by the Catholic Church. He 
was early attracted to the Order of Preachers, and like those friars 
his life’s work was, in a sense, to give to others the fruits of his 
own contemplation: without a trace of the dévot or of ‘‘fussy 
piety,’ he was essentially a man of prayer, and his prayer was 
that of the Church, her liturgy. Soon after his conversion he 
became a Dominican tertiary, and he said the little office of our 
Lady, according to the rite of the order, daily for the rest of his 
life. For a time he was a leader of the farming and crafts com- 
munity at Ditchling in Sussex; he left there with his family in 
1923 and lived first in Wales and then in the country nearer Lon- 
don. In each of the last two places he was privileged to have a 
chapel and chaplain in the house, and the altar was unobtrusively 
but really and deeply the center of the life of household and work- 
shops. In Wales the presence of several other Catholic families 
made possible a sung Mass every Sunday and holyday: plainchant 
from the Solesmes Kyriale, with the proper sung to tonus in direc- 
tum, and always unaccompanied by any instrument. We found it 
perfectly feasible to sing a Mass decently with sometimes as few 
as four singers who were fairly familiar with the chant (there 
wasn’t a ‘‘musician’’ among us), and one practice a week was suf- 
ficient. In like manner Compline was sung on Sunday evenings 
and recited on weekdays. 

A custom that never failed to impress visitors, of any or no 
faith, to Gill’s home was this: during the first course of the evening 
meal, before conversation began, the master of the house read 
aloud the Roman Martyrology for the day, one of the children 


*He made no exception of the present struggle. 
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then read the pertinent epistle and another the gospel, all of course 
in English. Even in later years, when the children were married 
and had homes of their own, Gill still continued thus to read the 
martyrology. The passages read often gave rise to extremely good 
talk—but what I want to emphasize is that these and other relig- 
ious practices were quite unaffected, with no sign of self-conscious- 
ness or flavor of mere pietism: they struck one as just natural 
and right, and the inevitable reflection was, ‘““Why do not more 
Catholics do this?’’ But then the life of the household was all of a 
piece. Anything in heaven or earth could be and was freely dis- 
cussed by young and old; but Gill would not stand for any 
uncharity, harsh judgment or imputing of base motives to persons 
—how often did he gently turn the conversation when I or 
someone else transgressed in this respect. ‘‘Cursing and swearing,” 
he deplored, by example rather than precept, and his own good 
temper and patience were sufficient rebuke to the hastiness of others. 


Gill had a keen interest in the founding of ORATE FRATRES. 
We discussed its possibilities and prospects a lot together, and it 
was at his suggestion that David Jones designed its original 
wrapper. So far as I remember, however, he contributed to it only 
once, an article called ‘‘Mass for the Masses,’’ in the issue of July 
24th, 1938. But this article (reprinted in his book of essays Secu- 
lar and Sacred) was a very important one to Gill, for in it he 
expounded a matter he had closely at heart. He was deeply con- 
vinced that a fundamental need of the world today is that Catho- 
lics, especially those of the Latin rite, should assist at divine wor- 
ship more understandingly and more unitedly: he maintained that 
as One step towards this end a much closer physical proximity of 
priest, people and altar is required; and for that purpose he advo- 
cated setting up the altar in the middle of the church with the 
people all around. The idea is not peculiar to Gill and has had 
high support on the European continent, but he was almost the 
first to talk about it in Great Britain. He did more than talk. He 
showed the way on a very small scale in his domestic chapel at 
Piggots, and captured the imagination of his ordinary, the late 
Bishop Youens of Northampton. With the encouragement of that 
prelate he designed a church thus arranged, which was built at 
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Gorleston in Norfolk, Bishop Youens himself presiding at the 
opening. 

Scattered up and down Gill’s writings are many references 
to public worship and to appropriate buildings and furniture. As 
always, he went down to first principles: a church is a shelter to 
cover altar, celebrant and people; an altar is a place of sacrifice 
and a table whereat men eat; crucifixes, candlesticks, ‘‘stations’’ and 
the rest, these are furniture and should be kept to the minimum 
required by practical considerations and the rubrics. Himself a 
maker of statues, the fewer he saw in a church the better he was 
pleased, since the altar is what matters, and the direct approach 
to God it involves, whether the Blessed Sacrament be reserved on 
it or not. Nor did he regard the function of sacred images as being 
to “inspire devotion,”’ but rather as it were to receive on behalf of 
almighty God the devotion which people bring to them. He advo- 
cated simplicity and plainness for several reasons, not the least 
being that plain buildings and furnishings are the only kind that 
this age can do really well: he admired Westminster Cathedral not 
for its ‘‘architectooralooral fal-lals’’ (as he would say) but because 
it is a good design well carried out in straightforward bricklaying 
and concreting. Time and again Gill emphasized that what is good 
(therefore beautiful) need not be costly, and what is costly is 
often not good: that God is honored by the use of what is good 
in its kind and fitting for its purpose, not by pouring out tens of 
thousands of dollars—especially when dollars are so urgently 
needed for God’s children, temples of the Holy Ghost, as well as 
for temples of the holy Mass. Nor was he slow to point out the 
part played by an unhallowed commerce in the popularization 
of opposite notions—insurgent commercialism exploits the Church 
as it exploits everything else that can pay a dividend. In a certain 
church that he was asked to improve, Gill was given permission 
to sweep away an altar and reredos that had cost some fabulous 
sum and to replace it by one that cost relatively but a trifle—a 
plain altar with a small tabernacle and no shelves, six candles only 
and no flower-pots, a long plain curtain behind and a plain canopy 
above. The building that formerly looked like a piece of bad stage 
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scenery now looks like what it is—a Christian church of the 
Roman rite. 

Eric Gill had a great love for his own country, but he did not 
believe that any peculiar sacredness attaches to Europe or that 
West-European culture is anything more than the dead dregs of a 
great past: his was essentially a Catholic, all-embracing, mind, 
and if he saw no hope for Europe he found that no reason for 
despair. Still, the events of these latter days—and still more their 
underlying causes—were a matter of bitter distress to him, and it 
is, humanly speaking, a pity that death prevented his visiting 
America—for I believe that there, amid much that he would have 
loathed, he would have found solid grounds for hope for the world 
in a not-too-distant future. 

I ask the prayers of all the readers of ORATE FRATRES for 
this loving man, great workman and devoted Christian. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Crickhowell, Wales 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


UT off the shoes from thy feet. for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.’’ We are approaching 
the “holy ground.’’ The most sacred season of the 
whole year is near at hand. We have passed through 
the vestibule of fore-Lent, we are about to complete 

our penitential journey through the nave of Lent, and presently 

we shall be in the sanctuary of Passiontide where we will bury 
in the mysteries of the Lord’s death what is left in us of Adam- 
rubbish, so that in the Christ-splendor of the new life we may 
dwell in the eucharistic Easter pastures of the Good Shepherd. 

Vestibule, nave and sanctuary, these three, but the greatest of 

these is the sanctuary. 


Therefore, put off the shoes from thy feet, thou priest of 
God, and remember that thou art a priest, a minister of Christ, 
the dispenser of the life-laden mysteries of the crucified and risen 
Lord, the divinely chosen and consecrated agent in what is the 
greatest process of sanctification in the entire year. Put off the shoes 
from your feet, ye faithful, and remember the glorious title which 
is yours: faithful, that is, full of faith. Forget not that ‘‘these 
present days more especially solicit our devotion, seeing that they 
bring us so near to that sublime mystery of the divine mercy’’ (St. 
Leo). Put off the shoes from your feet, ye fathers and mothers 
and children, and remember that you must be Christian fathers, 
Christian mothers, Christian children, other Christs, who know 
how to conduct themselves in the ‘‘sanctuary of Passiontide’’ and, 
by family-prayer, family-reading, family-penance, by mutual earn- 
estness, mutual forbearance, mutual love, by jointly going to the 
parish church, jointly participating in the Sacrifice of unity and 
love, jointly eating at God’s Table the living and life-giving 
Bread, will worthily celebrate the mysteries of redemption, the 
mysteries of life, of joy and of peace in Christ. Say to yourself 
again and again: ‘““The place on which I am about to stand is 
holy ground. Sancta sanctis, holy things call for holy people. 
Sancta sancte, holy things must be done in a holy way.’”’ And 
now some hints for the holy season to come. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


I. PASSION SUNDAY AND WEEK 


The keynote of this blessed season is ““O Crux Ave’: 
“Hail, Cross, thou only hope of man, 
Hail, on this holy Passion day! 
To saints increase the grace they have, 
From sinners purge their guilt away.” 


From now on our attention is focused exclusively on the ‘‘mystery 
of the cross.”” Are we not expressing the mind of the Church 
when we say that 1) the images and statues of the saints are 
veiled and their collect (A cunctis) is omitted so that not even 
these fruitful branches may in any way disturb our spiritual visi- 
bility of the Vine on the cross; 2) but that the cross is covered 
so that we may seek it ever more—this only hope of man—and 
find it in its all-permeating fulness? Is it according to the Church's 
mind to “‘make novenas” during this season to this or that particu- 
lar saint? Was it so very Catholic when a certain institution not 
many years ago invited the country to join it in making a solemn 
(!) novena to St. Rita beginning on Saturday before Passion Sun- 
day and ending on Easter morn? With all regard for this lovable 
saint we say: This is not the time to turn to Sancta Rita, but to 
Sancta Vita. 
“Hail, Cross, on which the Life Himself 
Died, and by death our life restored.” 

We would suggest three things: 

1) Let us not shun the work nor the little expense connected 
with a proper and befitting veiling of statues and crosses. A few 
years ago I visited a church during Passion week and saw as the 
only veiling in the entire edifice a 3x5 inch cover over the corpus 
of the tabernacle cross. But that is not according to the mind of 
the Church. It is meaningless, and unable to produce the effect 
intended by the Church. Things prescribed by the Church, when 
well carried out, speak louder than many sermons. 

2) My good mother of blest memory always saw to it that 
the large crucifix in the main room of our home was veiled on 
the Saturday before Passion Sunday. And how we children were 
impressed by it! Why should we not encourage our people to veil 
also the crucifix in the home, thus establishing a new bond between 
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church and home? There is no other time in the whole year when 
church and home should be more firmly knitted together than in 
this most holy season “‘which opens to us the gates of heaven’’ 
(breviary). 

3) Since this is the time for making the Way of the Cross, 
let us give to this service particular attention. Here at Holy Cross 
we are going to use the splendid booklet The Way of the Cross 
published three years ago by the Liturgical Press of Collegeville, 
Minn. The procession should be made up from the various groups 
of the parish (children, two from each grade, officers of societies, 
trustees), some carrying candles, others palms. After all, the way 
of the cross is the way to light and victory! The prayer assigned 
in this booklet to each station I shall let the people recite in com- 
mon. Too long have they been ‘“‘silent onlookers’ (Pius XI). 


II. PALM SUNDAY 


Palm Sunday is the triumphal arch erected over the innermost 
sanctuary of the Church year. Hosanna to our King, who by His 
death will overcome our death and by rising again will restore our 
life! From the ‘‘Hosanna”’ of today, over the “‘mystery of the 
cross’’ next Friday, to the glory of the “‘Easter-alleluia,’’ that is 
the journey we are commencing on this first day of “‘the Greater 
Week.’’ Needless to say, a day so great and holy, a day so sanctify- 
ing and dear to our people calls for special preparations. The fol- 
lowing hints may help us to celebrate this joyous-earnest day more 
intelligently and profitably. 

1) Should we not follow the example of our Roman breth- 
ren by decorating the exterior of the main portal with a purple 
hanging and palms? Over the doors we might place the inscription 
(painted in golden letters on red background): “Christo, Tri- 
umphatori Mortis! To Christ, the Conqueror of Death!’’ The 
portal of our parish is today the triumphal arch where we welcome 
our victorious Hero and, with our voices rending the skies in praise 
of him, sing: 

“All glory, laud and honor 
To Thee, Redeemer King, 
To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet Hosannas ring.”’ 
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How the faithful on approaching their parish church would be 
impressed! The decoration would tell them: This is a kingship 
day; today you, anointed members of Christ, come to pledge your 
fidelity to the true “Fuehrer,”’ today you will be rededicated to 
martyrdom with Christ, today you will receive the palm of vic- 
tory—Christ’s victory in you and yours in Him. 

2) I should prepare a group of about twelve boys who will 
surround the celebrant during the distribution of the palms and 
sing the beautiful and simple “‘Puert Hebraeorum.” In case time 
would not permit every one in the congregation to come up for 
the blessed palm, have at least representatives from the school and 
sOcieties approach the altar to receive the palm and to take part 
in the procession. 

3) The chanting of the passion by three clerics is, of course, 
the ideal and, if carried out properly, will be a source of edification, 
provided the congregation is supplied with the (English) text. 
Still, it may be more profitable for the larger portion of the congre- 
gation to have it read in the vernacular, however not by a woman 
(lay or religious), and not from the organ loft. Why not have 
a second priest read it, or, if there be none, a layman standing near 
the Communion table and facing the congregation? Or still better, 
let it be read with divided roles, one man reading the words of the 
evangelist, a second the words of Christ, a third, fourth and fifth 
the parts of the various individuals, and the congregation the 
turba. (We might do well to cut down to a minimum the ever dry 
and uninteresting “‘cnfinished business, communications, dues, new 
business stuff’’ in our sodality meetings and devote at least some 
time to the practice of such and similar things). Note: The same 
plan can be carried out on Good Friday. 

III. TENEBRAE 

Isn’t it a pity that ninety per cent of our people know prac- 
tically nothing about Tenebrae, the mourning service of the Bride 
for her 1) betrayed, 2) dying and 3) buried Bridegroom! The 
breviary is God’s prayerbook intended to be used by all of His 
children. It is the prayerbook of the “Ecclesia Orans,”” to which 
belong not only priests and religious, but the “‘plebs sancta, the 
holy people” as well. We must thank God for the fine efforts that 
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are being made, not only in Europe but also in our own country, 
to put the breviary (in the vernacular) into the hands of the laity. 
Of course, we are fully aware of the many difficulties: lack of a 
knowledge of Latin, lack of an understanding of psalms, lack of 
liturgical-communal praying and singing. But are we going to 
remain forever in this basement of “‘lacks’’? If the dumb (?) 
peasants of the Middle Ages could walk behind their plow singing 
—by heart, of course, and with their heart—one psalm after 
another in the language of their Mother, may we not hope that 
the children of this enlightened ‘‘century of progress’ will learn 
at least one or the other of the beautiful “Songs of Sion’’ (or 
should we not rather call them “Songs of our Mother, the 
Church’’) ? 


The ideal thing would be to have Tenebrae in Latin and sung 
in their entirety. We say “‘sung,’’ because the best recitation is after 
all but an Ersatz for the real thing. But even if we should sing (or 
recite) them in the vernacular, I am afraid their length would 
discourage our “‘twenty-minute-minded’”’ Christians of today. A 
three hours “Hollywood misery”’ is ‘‘not long enough,”” but a one 
hour “‘Holywood mystery” is “‘too long.’’ Peter-James-John, be 
consoled! There are many more who cannot watch even one hour 
with the Lord of love. 


The writer is working on a ‘“‘condensed Tenebrae service’ for 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, selecting two or three verses from 
each psalm (of Matins and Lauds) and such portions of lamenta- 
tions and lessons which express more strikingly the mystery of the 
day, all to be sung by choir and congregation. He intends to try it 
out this year and, if it proves successful, have it ready for distribu- 
tion in 1942, Deo volente. 


IV. HoLy THURSDAY 


Will we ever see the day when the business world (the world 
busy about many things) will close its doors on Wednesday of 
Holy Week so that Christians may have an opportunity to cele- 
brate the greatest mysteries of their Christ? Many, very many of 
our people simply find it impossible to keep this day, “‘the day 
before He suffered for the salvation of us and of all men,” by parti- 
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cipating in the Lord’s Supper. Recently a city pastor told me: ‘“We 
have our Holy Thursday Mass at 6 a.m. The church is filled with 
grown-ups and children, and most of them receive holy Com- 
munion. It is over at seven.’’ Under present conditions that might 
be the best solution for most city parishes. 

Here are a few suggestions: 

1) At eventide I should have the second Tenebrae service 
(always preceded by a short instruction before each of the three 
nocturns and before Lauds. These instructions would not only 
prepare the people for what follows but would also show the 
divisions of the service) . 

2) From 11:30 till 12:30 a special service could be arranged 
for the men of the parish, consisting of the following program: 

a) Hymn, “‘O salutaris Hostia.”’ 

b) Prayer at the repository. 

c) Hymn, “Tantum ergo.” 

d) From the sanctuary: reading of the high-priestly prayer 
of Christ (Jn. 17). 

e) Washing of the feet of twelve of the men,’ with gospel 
and accompanying prayers in English, preceded by an 
instruction on “‘the service and love of Christ’’ who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

f) Chant, “Ubi caritas et amor’ (Liber usualis) . 

g) Prayers for Church, pope, bishop, faithful, sinners, dy- 
ing, departed and for the peace of Christ in the world 
(gathered from the English missal). 

h) Hymn, “‘O sacred Head surrounded.” 


V. GooD FRIDAY 


We must thank God that in many cities people are permitted 
by their masters to leave off from work from noon till three o'clock 
to celebrate the life-giving death of their supreme Master. Such 
being the case, we must do all in our power to prepare a very 
soulful and impressive service on the day of supreme sadness and 


*Question concerning the ‘““Mandatum’’: What did our Lord mean when 
He said: “If then I being your Lord and Master have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that 
as I have done to you, so you do also’’? 
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gladness. And that service should not be the (more or less) man- 
made Tre Ore (though good in itself) but the Holy-Ghost-made 
solemnity of the Church. We mean this: Begin the Mass of the 
Pre-Sanctified at noon and end sometime before three. Is that 
permitted? Of course, a bishop has the right to say “‘No.”’ But the 
rubric in the missal says: ““Dicta nona, having said None, the 
priest goes to the altar.’’ Without doubt, None comes closer to 
noon than to eight o'clock in the morning. But isn’t it rather hard 
to fast so long? Eighteen years ago the writer began to have the 
Good Friday service from noon till three, and he is still very 
hale and hearty. But why should we have this service in preference 
to any other? Because it is infinitely more valuable in the sight 
of God, because it is, in the true sense, the celebration of the death 
of Christ. For in this service we do not merely ‘‘meditate’’ on the 
death of the Lord but by 1) holy readings, 2) holy prayers and 
3) holy doings actually make present the world-redeeming and 
life-giving death of Jesus Christ, Savior and High Priest of the 
world, a grace and a gift which no private devotion (and be it 
accompanied by organ, violins, paid opera singers and all sorts of 
external pomp) will ever be able to bestow. Such a service must 
not be relegated to an early morning hour before a handful of 
people for the “‘benefit’’ of an (oft too emotional and cheap) Tre 
Ore. “‘Est modus in rebus!’’—Here are a few suggestions for this 
service, especially if it is to take place from twelve to three: 


1) Prepare four instructions on the meaning and spirit of the 
four parts of this service: 


a) before the reading service (prophet, lawgiver and 
evangelist unfold the great drama of our redemp- 
tion) ; 


b) before the prayer service (Church, pope, faithful, 
catechumens, Jews, pagans—all are brought to the 
cross, the altar of salvation) ; 


c) before the unveiling service (which is the climax 
today. Ecce! Behold it! ““My people, what have I 
done to thee?’”’ But “‘Come and adore!’’ Joy has 
come into the whole world through this cross) ; 
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d) before the Communion service (the holy Eucharist, 
the fruit of the cross!) * 

2) Our present hurried way of singing and doing the “‘Ore- 
mus, flectamus genua, levate’’ has neither meaning nor spirit. If we 
reflect for a moment on what these words mean, and when and 
for what purpose they are being said, it will not be difficult to 
realize that we should in humility and contemplation remain on 
our knees until the “‘/evate’’ is sung. And surely on this day we 
have enough time to take our time. 

3) Have the faithful come up, two by two, to venerate the 
cross. 

4) During the veneration the “Improperia’”’ will be chanted. 
I should read each verse first in the vernacular and then have it 
sung. 

5) If the church possesses a particle of the true cross, arrange 
a procession from the side altar and carry this precious relic (cele- 
brant in violet cope) to the sanctuary and impart—after incensing 
the holy particle—the benediction to the people. 


VI. HoLy SATURDAY 


“On the seventh day thou shalt rest.’’ Will it ever come 
back, the ‘‘mother of all vigils,’’ the most holy night? It is rather 
difficult to sing ‘‘in spirit and truth’’: ‘“‘Haec nox est, this is the 
night,’’ at eight o'clock on Saturday morning while the Spring 
sun is determined to shine through every stained glass window of 
the church. What a relief if, after the soul-stirring Good Friday, 
we could rest in mourning at the Savior’s tomb and quietly prepare 
our hearts, our altars and our church for a real Paschal night 
solemnity! Perhaps the day is not too far off when our good Holy 
Father will grant us permission to commence the great Easter fes- 
tivities some two hours before midnight followed by the “‘Resur- 
rection Mass’ (and how gratefully we would then sing: “‘O God 
who enlightenest this most holy night by the glory of our Lord’s 
resurrection. . . .’’), or he may allow us to have one part of the 
service (up to the blessing of the font included) in the evening— 


"Good Friday, Pax Press, O'Fallon, Mo., contains points for these instruc- 
tions and text and music arranged for participation by the congregation. Price, 
$4.00 per hundred. 
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say at about 8 o’clock—and the other, the climax, early the next 
morning, with baptism of one or more converts, followed by the 
Easter Mass during which the neophytes—in whom Christ made 
present His resurrection—will receive, together with their brothers 
and sisters in Christ, the one Bread from heaven which makes all 
the faithful on earth of one mind and heart. And now a few 
suggestions: 

1) Let us no longer make this announcement (from the 
pulpit or in the diocesan paper): ““The ceremonies (sic! what a 
name for the most holy Paschal mysteries) on holy Saturday 
begin at 7, the High Mass will commence at about 9 o'clock.” 
Which, being interpreted, means: ‘“‘Don’t bother about the opening 
of the Paschal solemnities, they are not so important, they are just 
‘ceremonies’ that have to be carried out before Mass.’’ Or in other 
words: “‘Don’t be concerned about the upper arm, nor the lower 
arm, just think of the hand.’’ But our glorious Easter commences 
with the blessing of the new fire, the ““Lumen Christi,””’ and we 
must have an understanding congregation present to sing their 
“Deo gratias,”’ thanking God for having dispelled our darkness by 
the “‘brightness of the eternal King, His Son our Lord.”’ 


2) How about preaching a series of lenten sermons next 
year on ““The Three Last Days of Holy Week’’? Our lenten ser- 
mons need not always be on “‘mortal sin’’ and ‘‘mixed marriage,”’ 
nor on “‘Judas and Pilate’ and “‘Peter and Magdalen.” If we want 
our people to take an active part in the service—and we should 
want that, and they have a right and a duty to do so—then they 
must know what it is all about. And certainly, on this greatest 
solemnity of the entire year they should know what it is all about. 

3) Prepare a proper place for the urn with the new fire. 
Decorate it with greens and flowers, have the congregation stand 
about it, intersperse the blessings with brief explanations (a sen- 
tence or two will suffice) and carry out this particular “‘resurrec- 
tion service of the new Fire, Christ”’ free from all haste and mum- 
bling. It goes without saying that the faithful should have the 
text in hand. 

4) I should prepare carefully twelve readers who will intel- 
ligently read in English the lessons which the celebrant is reading 
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“submissa voce’ at the altar. No, these lessons are not antiquated. 
They must not be dropped. A study of them will convince us 
of their spiritual-social value. 


5) If possible, I should have the font—trichly decorated with 
lilies and greens—in front where everybody can witness the bless- 
ing of the “immaculate womb of the Church from which by water 
and the Holy Ghost other Christs will be born unto God.” 


6) And why should Father Jones have baptized his convert 
on the eve of Passion Sunday? Why should the baptismal candi- 
date not have been held over until Holy Saturday, so that the 
Lord Christ, on the very day of His own resurrection, could have 
risen in this chosen member? What an experience for the neophyte, 
what an experience for the entire congregation, to see how the 
“Lumen Christi,””’ which but a few moments before fecundated 
the virginal womb of the Church, the font, will now descend into 
the heart of a new member, dispelling from this heart all dark- 
ness, filling it with the brightness of Christ and turning it into a 
temple of the most holy Spirit! During this baptism I should let 
the whole congregation participate, making the various responses, 
reciting the Credo and Pater, thus renewing with their brother (or 
sister) their grace of baptism. 


7) In case there can be no baptism, I should prepare a very 
joyous, brief ‘‘renewal of baptism,”’ all carrying candles. One of 
the servers could carry on a cushion the baptismal book of the 
parish adorned for the occasion with a richly embroidered cover- 
ing. It is a holy book, the ‘‘book of life on earth,” the counterpart 
of the ‘‘book of life in heaven.’’ In each of these is recorded the 
most momentous event of my incorporation into Christ and 
His Church. 

VII. EASTER DAY AND WEEK 


The writer had intended to give a number of suggestions for 
Easter day and Easter week. But he fears that his article might 
become too long and tedious for the readers. He may have the 
privilege of doing so at some later occasion. But before closing he 
should like to ask a few questions which may not be without 
interest for both pastor and flock: 
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1) How about a joyful resurrection service before the Easter 
Mass, in the form of a mystery play? 

2) How about having the first Communion of our little 
ones in this early Easter morning High Mass, the little flock (like 
the neophytes of old) taking their place in a semi-circle about the 
altar? 

3) How about returning to a real celebration of Easter 
week? Extensive and intensive preparations have been made since 
Septuagesima Sunday, now we have reached the first day of this 
most joyous week, on one day we celebrate, and then—all is over. 
In many places not even holy Mass during this week! I would 
suggest : 

a) Daily High Mass (with the Gregorian Easter Mass ordi- 

nary) ; 

b) Preceded by an introit procession in which the first com- 
municants have a place of honor; 

c) A short homily, filled with the fragrance of the risen 
Lord's Easter message to His apostles at the shore of 
Lake Genesareth; 

d) An offertory procession by the first communicants who, 
like the apostles at the lakeshore, bring the gifts, placing 
them ‘‘on the fire’’ of the eucharistic altar, and receive 
them back as the divine ichthus (fish) from the loving 
hand of the risen Savior. 

The faithful and wise servant whom the Lord setteth over His 
family knows how to give his people their measure of wheat in 
due season. 

Ye priests, servants of the Lord; ye faithful, holy people of 
God, put off the shoes from your feet, for the place whereon you 
are about to stand is holy ground. Then come to Him and be 
enlightened and your faces shall not be confounded. 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL___- 

Holy Cross Church 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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LITURGICAL RELIGION COURSE? 


OME weeks ago I was asked by the principal of a 
Catholic high school to assist in orientating a course 
in religion about the liturgy. It was only one of 
several more or less similar requests made of me over 
a period of five or six years. As usual, the request 

set in motion a train of thought which, I am sure, has passed 

through the mind of many liturgists in recent years. And again, 
as usual, the train of thought ended with the question: Is it pos- 
sible, or would it be advisable, to center the whole teaching of 
religion on the liturgy, and more important still, what scope will 
one give to the definition of the liturgy in this instance? For it 
must be allowed that the word liturgy may be given almost any 
length or breadth or depth of meaning that one chooses to give it. 








By way of illustration, | remember someone saying to me 
in a joking manner: ‘‘Why, to listen to some of you liturgists, 
one would think that Christ came on earth solely to bring us the 
liturgy!’’ To his amazement, I affirmed the statement. But if 
someone else had come and insisted that the proper and etymologi- 
cally correct definition of liturgy is public worship, and that for 
Catholics the term must be limited to the Mass and divine office, 
I would have had to agree with him. And between these two 
extremes of the broadest possible definition and the narrowest one 
there are any number of accurate and convenient definitions. 

When one therefore sits down to outline a religion course 
with the object in mind of making the liturgy the center and 
support and vitalizing factor in the teaching of religion he is 
faced with no small problem. It is in the hope that others may 
come to my assistance that I attempt to give here my own views 
on the subject. 

Recently, I have taken to wondering if the whole thing was 
not merely a question of spirit, of the liturgical spirit being made 
to inform the body of doctrine that should be taught in our schools 
and colleges. If this be true, then any course in religion might well 
serve as the body awaiting the animation of the spirit of the liturgy 
which would be inspired by the teacher. I have known this to be 
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done successfully. Of course, we are again up against a sizable 
difficulty, in defining the proper spirit of the liturgy, in providing 
a rule or standard by which religion teachers could be said to have 
this spirit, or lack it. There is something about the liturgy, and 
its spirit, etc., which defies close definition; which one rather feels 
than knows; which may belong to that group of realities which 
Irving Babbit assigns to the sphere of man’s cognition which he 
calls the “higher imagination.”’ In other words, one knows when 
he or another has the spirit of the liturgy, when this book or that 
book breathes this same spirit, but he does not always know why. 

Let us suppose, though, that we were to attempt outlining 
a course in religion that would be, stated in one word and with 
whatever breadth of meaning anyone wishes to attach to that 
word, liturgical. Without going into detail, what would be the 
general development of such a course? 


It seems to me that the logical starting point would be from 
the virtue of religion. The question might be asked: Why has man 
always been religious, why is he instinctively religious (unless 
his instincts have been horribly dulled by sin, or inverted by vicious 
philosophies), and why must he be religious? The answer to this 
question will naturally lead to an investigation of the existence 
of God, of His nature and attributes, of His works ad intra, which 
constitute His life and supreme happiness, of His works ad extra 
(in creation only, for the time being), of the specific nature of 
man as a free and rational being, and of the necessary relationships 
that arise out of the goodness, love, and supreme dominion of God 
as Creator, and the dependence, gratitude, love, and contrition of 
man as creature. A second glance at the above sentence may make 
anyone gasp at the volume of matter already suggested even before 
we are well into the subject, but these things must be taught our 
students before they can have any intelligent grasp of the virtue of 
religion. When they know the above well, they will know why 
they should be religious and what it means to be religious, as 
against being pious, which is what most of them understand by 
the word religious. Once they know that to be religious is synony- 
mous with being just plain natural, by which I mean just acting 
according to their nature as creatures of God, they will have learned 
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a lot. They will have learned the full meaning of worship, at 
least of natural worship. 


The second step would be to point out that from the fact 
that God is personal He must have had a definite purpose for crea- 
tion in general, for the particular creation of every single being, 
and, in the case of complex beings, for every part of the creature. 
It is here, in God’s unalterable purpose, that the foundation can 
be laid for the equally unalterable primary dictates of the natural 
law, from which all law is derived. In this day of subjectivism in 
morality there is a crying need of reaffirming the natural law; but 
reaffirming it without showing its objective force is the purest 
waste of time. Even our high school students want to be ‘‘shown.” 


The third step would be to introduce the student to the 
supernatural, to give him whatever insight his years and abilities 
will allow into the mystery of sanctifying grace, the created life 
of God communicated to man. Here is no small task, as anyone 
can see, but it can be done and must be done before the student 
can understand that new set of relationships between God and 
himself arising out of God’s very special purpose in creating man, 
which becomes man’s supreme aim in life, the beatific vision. 
Herein is contained the whole doctrine of the elevation of man 
by God into a field of life and activity that is more miles above 
him than is his own natural life and activity above that of the 
animal or plant. His relationship to God is now one of an adopted 
son because he has received that Spirit of God whereby he is able 
to cry out: Abba (Father). Animated by a new life which brings 
with it its own special powers (faith, hope, charity, the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, and all the other virtues), the new man enters 
into a new field of activity which in its simplest terms may be 
called supernatural worship. It is not only, be it noted, that the 
supernatural man is above the natural man in being, because 
informed by a new life, but he is above him also in activity, which 
means that his actions, particularly his conscious acts of worship, 
although differing not one whit from those of the natural man 
in appearance, are neverthless elevated to a plane of value whereon 
they merit the eternal reward of heaven. But let no one overlook 
the obvious fact that activity follows upon being. Thus only the 
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supernatural man can perform supernatural acts, and by the same 
token, however good might be the natural acts of the natural man, 
of the pagan or the Christian in mortal sin, they are only naturally 
good and deserving at most of a natural reward. There is only 
one exception to this general rule, and that is to be found in the 
Church's teaching on prevenient grace and the actions of the Chris- 
tian man in mortal sin under its influence. 


The fourth step is a very obvious one. Man did not remain 
long on the supernatural plane but fell from it, so far as we know, 
at the very first temptation. Here the student must be taught the 
fact, first of all, of the fall, then its meaning and consequences. 
Sin in general, and original sin in particular, must be analysed 
and shown to be exactly what it is: failure on the part of man 
to maintain his position relative to God. Every sin, in this sense, 
is an unnatural sin, an unnatural act, simply because it is an action 
of man contrary to his nature viewed objectively in itself and in 
its relationship to God. Every sin, moreover, is an act of irreligion, 
a failure to worship God, in so far as it is true that in sin man 
fails to acknowledge his dependence on God, as well as the debt 
of gratitude and love which he owes Him. The final failure of the 
sinner is in his failure to realize in himself the purpose of God in 
creating him, and this is the place to point out the justice of God 
in His eternal punishment of the unrepentant sinner, and in His 
exacting from all sinners for all their sins a fine or penalty in the 
form of temporal punishment. This leads to the study of hell and 
purgatory and the problem of human suffering on earth. 


By this time the student has learned of the nature and mean- 
ing of his life on earth, of his anticipated life in heaven, of his 
possible life in purgatory or hell. Might we not do well to pause 
here and ask the question: Is there anything specifically liturgical 
in this course in religion up to this point? Some will say no, but 
I, at least, say yes, because there is running all through it the idea 
of worship, and before this outline is completed the obvious fact 
that liturgy and worship are the same, and that they sum up the 
whole of man’s life here and elsewhere, will be even more obvious. 

WALTER LEBEAU 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE SACRAMENTALS (II)’ 


HE fourth discovery in our study of the sacramentals 
is the discovery of God. 

The uneasiness in the presence of nature and 
her manifold mysteries, which we have described in 
: the first part of this essay, is not something the sacra- 
mentals themselves produced; it is to be found in most primitive 
religions and in popular paganism. But the sacramentals have 
given it a new meaning, elevated it, until, permeated with the 
Christian sense of the supernatural, it has been transformed into 
religion. Where men might speak of occult influences, of superior 
forces, of mysterious destinies, the sacramentals proclaim God. 
And the faith which the sacramentals at one time suppose, at 
another wish to engender, is simply this truth: God is all. 






This calls for explanation. 

We have said «hat the sacramentals do not take the same point 
of view towards material objects as does the metaphysician, i.e., 
they see, not the essences of things, but forces that move them, that 
are directed towards them, that flow from them. Now, if according 
to the metaphysician’s point of view one can and must say that 
God is the only author of all things and that all things (the devil 
included) are good, then according to the ‘dynamic’ viewpoint 
of the Ritual the same cannot be said. For very evidently not all 
the forces and powers that emanate from things or are directed 
towards them are morally or physically good—-very far from it! 

Keeping in mind both the point of view and its consequences, 
we will understand how it is that: 

1) the sacramentals very often regard God less a creator 
who gives being (metaphysical viewpoint) than as moderator or, 
more exactly, mover of things, the one who leads, directs, gives 
impetus; 

2) over against God we must place another person. God 
may not be regarded (once again, all metaphysical considerations 


‘Adapted from Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
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set aside) as the mover of evil powers, or much less the author 
of evil; evil we must refer to its historical author, Satan. 


So we do not discern the presence only of God in the mystery 
of created things: we find both God and the devil. In reality, then, 
a drama is in progress; the mysterious causalities we have discov- 
ered in material objects are elements in a vast conflict. 


Although this may appear to contradict my previous state- 
ment of the essential doctrine of the sacramentals (‘God is all’’), 
my assertion is to be maintained integrally, and in the following 
sense. In conformity with the sacramentals’ ‘‘dynamic’’ point of 
view, ‘‘God is all’’ means that He is the only being whose domin- 
ion is free, sovereign, irresistable, infinite. If God is not regarded 
here simply as creator, He is at all times cunctarum creaturarum 
perfectus dispositor, the One who enjoys perfect disposition of all 
creation, Dominus universae creaturae, Lord of every last creature, 
He who disposes absolutely all things. Therefore, He it is to whom 
we pray, to whom we harken. 

It is He who gives the elements their natural powers, and 
that is why we ask of Him that the silkworm rightly spin its 
cocoon, that the child be brought forth safe to the light, that the 
fire engine efficiently extinguish fires. 


Also He is the one who can bring it about that an element 
of ‘‘ambiguous’”’ efficacy (water, fire) produce only its good effects: 
that water may cleanse, not inundate or drown. 

Above all, it is God, and only God, who can give these ele- 
ments a power which is beyond their natural capacity. The rite 
of a sacramental always consists precisely in this: God’s blessing 
or consecration is invoked ut, so that such and such a new virtue 
may be imparted to the object. 

Then the sacramental confronts the devil with God. The 
devil is there, disporting himself in material things or lying in 
ambush to spring upon man (latens inimicus, the hidden foe), and 
the sacramental loudly proclaims that the malignant one will cer- 
tainly be vanquished by God if the perpetuus dispositor is pleased 
to cast him from the elements wherein he is entrenched, or to give 
the elements power to overcome him. 
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God is therefore the only one upon whom man and every 
other creature, not excluding the prince of darkness, are absolutely 
dependent. In manu tua universa sunt poOsita et non est qui possit 
resistere voluntati tuae: in Thy hand are all things placed and 
there is none can resist Thy will. The uncompromising assertion 
of this absolute dependence opens one’s eyes as one reads the Ritual. 
So ought it strike the ears and open the hearts of the faithful if the 
blessings are spoken with the gravity that befits acts of worship, 
if they are delivered intelligibly and are clearly explained to those 
who request them. 

Thus the sacramentals are an excellent school of theology. 

They proclaim the most rigorous monotheism precisely in 
those circumstances in which, as history shows, man is most in- 
clined to accept the worship of many gods, or forces of nature, or at 
least a dualism that divides the world between two equal powers. 

They affirm a transcendent God, ruler of all things, just 
where it would be easiest to give oneself up to vague pantheism. 

Finally they affirm religion precisely where the danger of 
magic threatens. Pére Doncoeur has shown how sacramentality 
excludes magic because it presupposes human effort. We have seen 
that it also excludes magic because it proclaims freedom on the 
part of God. 

Need we add that this discovery of God, which the sacramen- 
tals give us, means also the discovery of Christ? The two are insep- 
arable. We do not have reference merely to the occasional explicit 
mention of Him, but rather to the sign of His cross, which we 
find in every sacramental, and which is the sign and instrument of 
blessing and sanctification and consecration, as also to the constant 
use of the per Dominum nostrum Jesus Christum. 

The fifth discovery is the discovery of man. 

The pedagogy of the sacramentals is not yet complete. Man 
knows that a Being, one only Being, infinitely powerful, creates 
and directs the secret yet radiant workings of nature. As the uneasi- 
ness he experienced before the mystery is dissipated, he adores, he 
humbles himself, he entreats. But he does not yet love. Now the 
sacramentals teach him that the sovereign and universal divine 
fecundity encompasses, anticipates, reaches out to one creature 
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among all others, that it brought this creature into existence in 
order to perfect it, and that all other creatures with their manifold 
potentialities have been created for its service. We have already 
said that the potentialities of creatures do not develop infinitely, 
but finally come to rest somewhere. Man, the privileged one, need 
not ask, ‘“‘Where?’’ Indeed, he cannot remain long uncertain. For 
all the sacramentals cry out to him: “In you!’’ God has created 
you, as a Father of the Church said, “‘in order to have someone 
on whom to shower His blessings.’’ There is not a single sacramen- 
tal, not one, which is not for the spiritual or corporal benefit of 
man. In him, as we have said above, all the potentialities of mate- 
rial creatures are realized, terminate. Very often the sacramentals 
call attention to this privileged role of man: omnia elementa ad 
utilitatem hominum condidisti, all things Thou didst make for 
the well-being of man. So the words of the Ritual. But no explicit 
statement is needed that we may verify the fact, since the very 
existence of the sacramentals is an affirmation of this destination. 
Moreover, the make-up of each specific sacramental has its own 
importance, because all these blessed and consecrated elements are, 
in their diversity, a synthesis of the whole of nature, and thus 
show that all nature is placed by God at the service of man whom 
He has created to His own likeness. 


So having taught man to marvel at the mystery of things, 
then to adore not a force but a Person, the sacramentals awaken 
man to wonder at the gratuitous solicitude that has destined all 
things for him, and at last to Jove, i.e., to tend with his whole 
being and all his faculties towards Him from whom he knows 
himself to be far separated in power, close joined in charity. This 
will be the highest stage of religion. It is not enough that the 
transcendence of God and the compassion that makes Him stoop 
full-handed to His creature, be made manifest; it must also be 
that God draw hominem suum (His own man) to the most inti- 
mate of communions. 

The sixth and perhaps greatest discovery. The sacramentals 
proclaim that the sense-perceptible world is the expression and the 
instrument of the reciprocal love of God and man. 
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I shall do well to be brief, although here we are at last 
touching the heart of the matter. We are entering deep into the 
domain of sacramentality, which is already familiar to us and 
which is indeed the quintessence of Catholic Christianity, the thing 
that permits us to say that the liturgical movement is the redis- 
covery of Christianity, a return to the true Christian spirit. Two 
aspects should be recalled, sign and efficacy. 


The sign, or symbolism. All things the sacramentals touch 
become signs, figures, symbols of ineffable realities, and the Chris- 
tian can avail himself of them to advance towards God provided 
that, and because, he regards them as signs. All evoke, suggest an 
action and a Person much higher than themselves, too high and 
too splendid to be represented before our eyes otherwise than by 
shadows, symbols. Thither it is that the constant “‘going beyond 
things’’ which the sacramentals involve, finally leads us. We 
are not suffered to rest in the signs, to find in them an “‘end,” 
simply because they themselves are, and can only be, “‘servants of 
the Word.”’ Certain poets, anticipating the theologians, have cele- 
brated this symbolism. Our age seems ripe for a spirituality which 
does not condemn the sense world, precisely because we have dis- 
covered its role of servitor to God. 


The same material objects, the same poor gestures, the same 
stammerings which would express to God our adoration and our 
love (and do indeed express them), which are at once the signs 
and means of our ascension towards Him, these same things, I say, 
are also the conveyers of the word of God, the revelations of His 
mystery. The whole world is a conversation between God and 
man in which they speak, one to another, their love. 


But everything does not ‘“‘necessarily’’ work out this way. 
We know very well that material objects often speak to us of 
what is opposed to God: they suggest evil to us and help us do 
evil. But they cannot compel man. . . . Just as they have their 
spiritual capacity and potentialities, man too must possess what 
every sacramental presupposes, i.e., right dispositions of soul, that 
purity of heart that brings the vision of God, beati mundo corde, 
and enables us to understand His language. With pure heart goes 
the lightsome eye to see God in all things. 
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Efficacy. I am not going to stress differences between opus 
operatum and opus operantis. What is certain, and what all the 
prayers of the Ritual assure us, is that sensible things are not only 
the signs of God’s operation but likewise instruments He uses to 
produce in us dispositions of soul—that “health of body and soul, 
sanitas mentis et corporis,”’ that purity of heart of which we have 
spoken. Jn the sacramentals God manifests himself; also by the 
sacramentals, i.e., by means of sense perceptible things, He develops 
in us the ability to see and to hear and to receive. 

Once again, all this does not “‘necessarily’’ come about. For 
things (creatures, material objects) to possess this divine power, 
it must needs be that God has deigned to communicate it to them: 
benedic, sanctifica, consecra, do Thou bless, sanctify, consecrate. 
Here the whole mystery of Christ and His Church confronts us. . . 
and it is through the Church that God does bless, sanctify, con- 
secrate. 

Thus we are lead by the sacramentals to the final transcending 
of all appearances. Nothing in this world has permanency except 
in God, has any light but from God; yet all things can be carriers 
of light and of life. It is this light that the mind perceives shining 
through material creatures, this life that redeems their imperma- 
nency: infirma et contemptibilia mundi elegit Deus, the weak and 
contemptible things of this world hath God chosen. . . 

From whatever aspect one views them, wheresoever along the 
way one halts, one must admit that the sacramentals, however 
their ‘“dynamism”’ be utilized, elevate man to the most sublime, 
the only real realities. This is the essential function of the sacra- 
mental system, the task which the sacraments accomplish at the 
principal stages of life, and the sacramentals make general, fulfil 
at every moment, in every circumstance. The sacramentals are not 
an inferior form of religion to be bandied about by quacks and 
eccentrics, but rather effect a transformation of the Christian whole 
work-a-day, ordinary life. They are not a dispersion of true piety, 
except in the sense our Lord’s Praedicate evangelium omni creaturae 
(Preach the gospel to every ceature) is a dispersion of the gospel. 

BRUNO REYNDERS, O.S.B. 

Louvain, Belgium 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP IS COLLECTIVISM? 


N my Seamen’s Club we have city light, ie., light 
furnished by plants owned and run by our city. 
The other day a gentleman paid us a visit. He seemed 
to like the place—until he found out that we had 
city light. ‘‘How can you, as a priest, subscribe to 

that communist outfit, those robbers?’’ he asked me. Now this 
worthy Catholic happened to be a man of some influence and 
quite well known for his activities in everything that savors of 
reactionary tendencies. He is looking for some subversive activity 
under every bed. No wonder he calls everything not owned by 
private individuals ‘“‘communistic.’’ He has no objection to giant 
holding companies with higher budgets than some medium-sized 
European or South American countries. He has no objection either 
to absentee and irresponsible stockholding ownership of mammoth 
corporations. That is, to our friend, “‘private’’ propezty, because 
the electorate of the country has nothing to say about its policies, 
and the presidents, vice-presidents, directors, and the shareholders’ 
annual meetings can do as they please, so long as they can hire 
lawyers to steer them around the hidden and open rocks of law 
lurking for “courageous pioneers.” 

Liturgical prayer and sacrifice has given us a community 
mind and freed us from our individualistic and subjectivistic isola- 
tion. We have found that it is very one-sided to think of nothing 
but “‘my soul-and my Creator,’’ or of the “‘flight of the one 
towards the One.’’ Open your missal, or the Bible, anywhere, 
and you will find that splendid isolation of the individual just 
is not there. The collective ‘‘we’’ prevails either in express words 
or at least in atmosphere. So we do not have that horror of every- 
thing communal which was and is so common to many sectarians 
(and some mystics who were called to lead an extraordinary way). 

By no means, however, do we advocate any leveling of the 
individual, as do the well-known “‘isms’’ of our times, especially 
communism or nazism! We are all conscious that Christ shed His 
blood for every individual soul and would have died for Adam 
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and Eve alone, had they remained without issue. We never sacri- 
fice the individual to the collective entities: family, state, party or 
even mankind as a whole. We will fight against all monster forces 
like governments encroaching on the true rights of the individual— 
which monster governments, strangely enough, are an outcome of 
our extremely individualistic society. But I think liturgical people 
are naturally disposed to look at this problem without getting 
excited about it. 


Property for a Christian means stewardship. God gives us 
any kind of property, not solely for our own enjoyment, but in 
order to enable us to lead a moral life and serve Him with and 
through our possessions. Property which does not lead us to heaven 
has to be cut off and cast out like any other occasion of sin. This 
shows us that property is nothing absolute, but a means to a 
spiritual end: namely our own natural and supernatural perfection. 
It helps to develop us more fully as personalities and to fulfil our 
moral obligations as parents and citizens in our state of life. It has 
functional value, not an absolute one. 


So property serves, and if it does not serve it is out of its true 
proportion and place. Property rights should be analyzed and 
scrutinized by comparing them with the service they render to 
the individual and to human society, not in furnishing enjoyment 
and power, but in making better men. Even the licit pleasure 
which we get out of the use of our property should be subordinated 
to its ulterior end: to make us more like our heavenly Father. 

Perhaps these two considerations will help us to make up 
our minds on communally owned property, e.g., public utilities. I 
think we can easily put aside the common arguments that privately 
owned ones are better. I have only to look around to see what 
private interests have done to this country: devastated forests, beau- 
tiful landscapes and cities recklessly marred with bill boards and 
wire poles, privately owned transportation companies subsidized 
permanently by grants and loans and still giving no better service 
than in countries where public utilities have been owned com- 
munally or by government for eighty and more years. The post- 
office-owned telegraphs and telephones of almost all civilized Euro- 
pean countries are just as good, sometimes even better, than their 
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privately owned brother institutions in this country. The railroads 
of Europe, considering the different level of standard of living and 
the difference of local distances, are as good and better than ours. 
The old fairy tale, that we owe our water, sewer, light, street car 
service and transportation to the daring and genius of some altruis- 
tic capitalist and his equally generous friends who invested their 
money for the good of their fellow men, sounds very romantic, 
and may have been true when the West was still the West, but is 
it true nowadays? And why should generation after generation 
of stockholders lead a comfortable life because their grandfathers 
once were pioneers? Does that help them in any way, morally, 
socially or otherwise? Have other countries which are by no means 
communistic, like Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, pre- 
Hitler Germany, and a full score more, not proved that communal 
ownership helps their budgets, fosters a community spirit of high 
national and moral value, aids democracy and really serves the 
individual and community better? 

This can be proved, but that is not our problem here. These 
scattered remarks only try to show that neither the Christian con- 
cept of property, nor the Christian endeavor of safeguarding per- 
sonal individuality, nor a recurrence to Christian tradition entitles 
us to call all communally owned property ‘“‘communistic’’ in its 
tendency. We are radically set against collectivism of the marxian 
or nazi brand, or the “‘cold’’ collectivism created by capitalism 
for the lower and less fortunate classes. We are also against radical 
individualism which some orators like to call pioneer spirit. Our 
own Church has always had communally owned property and the 
concept of stewardship. Our liturgy reflects a healthy and moderate 
balance of both tendencies, the individualistic and the collectivistic 
trend in person and society. If we Catholics find that certain kinds 
of rigid and cruel property damages its own holders and harms 
society in its ultimate aim, then we should have the courage to help 
remedy the situation and to look for a new solution, in spite of 
some selfish or stubborn people with cast-iron minds. The gospel 
is a leaven, not a varnish or a starch! 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR We are in the midst of the lenten fast and most of 
READERS us, presumably, find fasting a hard discipline. It is 
to be hoped that our efforts will be as profitable 
as they are strenuous. To this end, our fasting ought to be a rea- 
sonable service; it should be inspired and guided by the liturgy. 
There are, to be sure, many excellent natural reasons in favor 
of fasting, even for those people not concerned with reducing or 
retaining ‘‘figures.’” However, our fasting is not a preparation for a 
screen test, nor a training for the cinder. tracks. It is rather a super- 
natural strengthening for the struggle which in union with Christ 
in His sacred passion we have to fight against principalities and 
powers. In the eyes of the liturgy it is, moreover, not merely an 
individual, negative, repressive exercise; it is also corporate, posi- 
tive, expansive. 

That fasting should be a corporate, social exercise is not com- 
monly evidenced in modern practice. Many Christians, for exam- 
ple, are wholly unaware of the relationship between fasting and 
almsgiving. But in the early Church, as a writer in Blackfriars 
recently pointed out, fasting ““was more closely connected than 
now with the duty of almsgiving, which was considered as a 
kind of extension of the communal liturgy.’’ In other words, fast- 
ing was not a matter of cutting down the grocery bill. On the con- 
trary, the same writer quotes St. Leo as expecting that ‘‘the absti- 
nence of the faithful become the food of the poor.” 

This is why many of the epistles, for example on Friday 
after Ash Wednesday and on Thursday after the first Sunday 
in Lent, lay so much stress on the practise of what we call the spir- 
itual and corporal works of mercy, implying if not explicitly stat- 
ing that without such practise, fasting and self-affliction will 
profit us but little. This is also the reason why so many of the 
lenten collects pray that we may fast both from food and sin, and 
that our fasts may be sanctified by the practise of good works. To 
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quote just one: “Favorably look down, O Lord, we beseech 
Thee, upon the devotion of Thy people, that they who are morti- 
fied in the flesh by abstinence may be refreshed in mind by the 
fruit of good works’’ (Thursday after the first Sunday in Lent). 
This prayer is classic in form, classic in content and outlook. 
Others much to the point are, for instance, those on Monday of 
the second and fourth week in Lent. Thus, one who performs his 
fast in the spirit of the liturgy can appreciate St. Leo’s saying, 
“Fasting without almsgiving is an affliction of the flesh rather 
than a purging of the soul.” 

Perhaps the only vestige of the early practise of alms in con- 
nection with fasting is to be found in the so-called lenten boxes. 
They are praiseworthy, certainly, but they should actually repre- 
sent more or less the difference in coin between our lenten and non- 
lenten diets. On the other hand, we should remember that money 
is not the only, or always the best form of almsgiving. Charity 
means the giving of self, and not only the giving of what we have. 

The liturgy presupposes that everyone fasts, even if not to 
the same extent. Some abstinence is within the power of everyone. 
If, as has been said with no less truth than exaggeration, we live 
en one-third of what we eat and the doctors live on the rest, there 
is no lack of superfluities for all of us to retrench. Where there is 
no fasting, the abstinence of the faithful cannot become the food 


of the poor. 





° 
THE PSALMS OF SUNDAY COMPLINE 


Compline is an excellent example of a private devotion becoming 
part of the Church’s official prayer. Vespers were chanted at sunset; but 
since considerable time would elapse before retiring, a second night-prayer 
was considered necessary. This “dormitory prayer” should be heartfelt, 
short, easy to memorize, with emphasis on repentance, peace, security. 
St. Benedict succeeded in uniting these diverse qualifications into one 
formulary, and in such a masterly way that the Church of Rome adopted 
and used his arrangement, apart from a few incidentals, for more than 
a dozen centuries. The present order of the Roman breviary, which allots 
three different psalms to Compline each day, dates from 1911. 


PsaLM 4: PEACEFUL RETIREMENT 
Vv. 1-2 (When I called . . .): Invocation. 
V. 1 “enlarged,” i.e., freed, set at liberty, rescued. 
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Vu. 


Vv. 


3-6 (O ye sons . . .): Counsels to enemies and to friends. 

V. 5 “Be angry and sin not”: Anger roused by the violation of divine 
principles, far from being sinful, is actually meritorious; only when 
charity is disregarded does sin enter. 

7-10 (The light . . .): Joy, peace and rest in the Lord. 

V. 8 “By the frujt”: This forms part of the preceding; a better ren- 
dition of the entire thought would perhaps be: “ Thou hast given 
gladness to my heart greater than the joy in rich harvests of corn 
and wine and oil.” 

V. 9 “in the selfsame”: a parenthetical phrase meaning: “this being 
the case.” 

V. 10 “singularly”: an unintelligible gloss which should be omitted. 


PsaLM 90: SECURELY SHELTERED 
Vv. 1-2 (He that dwelleth . . .): Holy trust: security’s source. 


Vv. 


3-12 (For He hath . . .): Offense vs. defense. 

The hunter’s snare, calumny, the terror bred by darkness or by day- 
light, the defection of thousands to the right and thousands to the 
left, the asp and the adder, are evils or symbols of so many evils 
from which God shields me by His protecting shoulders, His warm- 
ing wings, His shield of truth, His angels sent to keep and guard 
me in all my ways. 

V. 5 “with a shield”: like a shield. 

V. 6 “noonday devil”: the invasion or attack of the demons at noon- 
day. 

V. 9 Read: “Because thou hast made the Lord thy hope and the 
Most High thy refuge... .” 

V. 10 “nor shall the scourge come near thy dwelling”: A unique 
mystical application of this verse is given by St. Augustine, which 
however clearly shows how thoroughly familiar his listeners were 
with the mystery of the mystical Christ, and how easily he saw 
Christ and His members in every line of Sacred Scripture. “By 
dwelling is meant the flesh of Christ. For the Word dwelt in the 
flesh, and flesh became a dwelling for its God. In this dwelling our 
Captain fought for us; in this dwelling He was tempted by the foe 
so that His soldiers should never waver. . . . This, His dwelling, 
indeed felt the scourge while upon earth, but does it likewise feel the 
scourge in heaven? By no means. Why? Because He has made the 
Most High His refuge in order to become our hope; no evil shall 
come nigh to Him nor shall the scourge come near His dwelling. 
In the highest heaven is He, but His feet are still upon the earth; 
in heaven is His head, His body on the earth! But when Saul trod 
upon and scourged the feet, the head cried out: ‘Saul, Saul, why 
dost thou persecute Me?’ Behold, no one persecuted the head; the 
head was in heaven. But lest we think that the head is disjoined 
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from the body (indeed it is separated in space but not in spirit), a 
grieved cry rings out: ‘Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute Me?’ A 
merciful hand now lifts him who was prostrated by that chastening 
voice. And he who had scourged Christ’s body is become its member 
so that those things which as persecutor he once inflicted, as perse- 
cuted he now could suffer” (P. L. 37, 1163-4). 


Vv. 14-16 (Because he hoped ...-): All the blessings enumerated are not 
sufficient—God Himself will speak and comfort my soul with reas- 
suring words: “Because he hoped in Me 1 will deliver him . . . pro- 
tect him... hear him. .. glorify him... and grant him My sal- 
vation!” 

PsaLM 133: NicgHt WorsHIP 

Vv. 1-3 (Behold now .. .): The summons to praise. 

V. 2 “in the courts”: The scene of Ps. 133 is the temple. Priests and 
levites are gathered together, encouraging one another in their holy 
tasks. This simple description of the temple liturgy at night later 
became one of the Gradual Psalms. 


V. 4 (May the Lord . . .): The priestly blessing. 
oO 


LITURGICAL The dates for the second national Liturgical Week 
BRIEFS are October 20-24. At the kind invitation of 
Archbishop Murray, it will be held in St. Paul, 
Minn., with the Cathedral the scene of the liturgical serv- 
ices. The theme will be the same as that of last year, ‘““The 
Living Parish,’’ with the addition of the subtopic: ‘‘One in Wor- 
ship, Charity and Action.’’ Since the general impression among 
participants was that last year’s subject was most apt and prac- 
tical, and since the topic had by no means been exhausted, it was 
decided that the best course would be to continue where we had 
left off last October. Those who attend for the first time will thus 
find a presentation of basic principles, and ‘‘repeaters’’ will be able 
to build up on last year’s foundations. 





The reports on the first Liturgical Week in the leading Cath- 
olic periodicals of the country indicated an enthusiasm that sur- 
prised even the promoters of the venture, sanguine though their 
expectations had been. Perhaps even more encouraging have been 
the private letters of appreciation received both by ORATE FRATRES 
and by the Secretary of the Liturgical Week Committee. The leaf- 
let “‘Echoes of the Liturgical Week’’ reprinted some of these com- 
munications. Very many compared the three days of the conference 
to a retreat—the best they had ever made. Quite a number of lay 
people, moreover, wrote in inquiring as to the definite date and 
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place of the next Week, since they wanted to arrange with their 
employers for their two-weeks’ vacation accordingly, and to start 
saving for whatever traveling would be involved. Some of these 
letters were moving documents, revealing the joy and zeal with 
which the laity are welcoming this advance of the liturgical move- 
ment in America. We look forward with keen hope to the days 
of October 20 to 24. 


One of the results of the Chicago Liturgical Week has been 
the celebration of local Liturgical Days. A ‘“‘Communication”’ in 
this issue describes that instituted by students of Chicago and 
Northwestern Universities. A letter reaching us as these notes are 
being written announces another, to be held at Milwaukee on 
March 9th, with Father Ellard as principal speaker. 


During the Holy Saturday blessing of the font, the rubrics 
prescribe that the priest breathe three times upon the water in a 
figure similar to the Greek letter ‘‘psi.’’ Since this rite follows upon 
the words ‘‘May the virtue of the Holy Ghost descend into all 
the water of this font,’’ and, together with the triple dipping of 
the paschal candle, is evidently a visual illustration of the text, 
the figure has in fact been commonly interpreted as a ‘‘psi,’’ the 
first letter of the word “‘psyche,’’ which is supposed to refer to the 
Holy Spirit. Such an interpretation, however, is most unlikely, 
since both Scripture and early tradition speak of the Holy Ghost as 
“‘pneuma,”’ never as “‘psyche.’’ The Jesuit scholar, Josef Braun, in 
Stimmen der Zeit (137,7) investigates the origin of the figure and 
shows conclusively, on the basis of manuscript evidence, that it was 
meant to symbolize the Trinity: a triple branch on a single stem. 
The breathing itself, unlike the triple breathing on the catechumen 
at the beginning of the rite of baptism, has not an exorcistory 
character, but, true to the text it accompanies, signifies the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit (cf.Jn.20:22). But there is a triple 
breathing—the sanctification of the water takes place in the name 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Similarly the figure is threefold, 
and has the same trinitarian significance. 


Quite by accident the writer came across the article on ‘‘Pray- 
erbooks’’ in the Catholic Encyclopedia, and began to read it. It 
proved to be of fascinating interest. We warmly recommend it to 
any liturgist curious to know how the faithful in the course of 
time lost contact with the official prayer-life of the Church. The 
last stage in the process of which Father Thurston, the author, 
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speaks, is Bishop Challoner’s Garden of the Soul. An article in 
the January 18th issue of the Tablet (London), analyzes the con- 
tents of this volume, 2nd points out that Bishop Challoner had in 
mind readers for whom the persecution of the Church in England 
made it impossible to assist normally at liturgical functions. Hence, 
while including a goodly collection of psalms for private use, he 
also added numerous meditations and devotions of his own com- 
posing. His prayerbook, written for abnormal conditions, then 
unfortunately became the model of future development. In fact, 
subsequent editions gradually dropped the psalms and the offices 
of the Church, and retained only the devotions, which they greatly 
amplified. There can be little question whether the historical devel- 
opment was an evolution or devolution. 


A letter sent by us to Rev. Josef Kramp, S.J., the famous 
liturgical scholar, was returned with the postal information that 
the addressee had died on June 14. As far as we know, no notice 
of his death had appeared in any of the numerous Catholic periodi- 
cals, American and foreign, which come to our desk. And yet 
Father Kramp was undoubtedly a writer whose books exercised a 
deep influence on contemporary religious thought and life. He is 
best known in America through two translations: Eucharistia, and 
The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law. A pioneer of the liturgi- 
cal movement in Germany, he had to suffer from much initial 
misunderstanding, but lived to see the ideals he championed ac- 
cepted as a matter of course by most of his Catholic countrymen. 
May God be the eternal reward of his selfless labors. 


An advertisement just arrived informs us that Father Parsch’s 
classic, The Liturgy of the Mass, has been published in a fourth 
edition. The reduced price, $2.50, will we trust mean an increased 
sale. No other volume on the market gives as thorough an under- 
standing and love of the holy Sacrifice as does his. Priests and 
teachers will find it the most satisfactory source for a series of 
instructions on the Mass and active participation in it. 


Once again we appeal to our readers to help us send ORATE 
FRATRES to deserving addresses. We have on hand a number of 
requests, from a poor seminary in South Africa, from a lepers’ 
hospital in British Guiana, from a seminarian in Canada, etc.— 
from people who are unable financially to subscribe. If you are 
willing to remail your copy regularly every month, please let us 
know, and we shall forward name and address of applicant. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor:—From the Catholic students at the University of Chicago 
comes an echo of the historic Liturgical Weck held here this fall. | 
thought that the readers of ORaTE FratreEs might be interested in know- 
ing what a group of lay students in a secular university are doing in the 
liturgical revival. 

During the week-end of Sexagesima about thirty students from the 
Calvert Club, an organization of Catholic students here, and a few stu- 
dents from Northwestern’s Sheil Club, met at Doddridge Farm, north of 
Chicago, for two days of conferences on the liturgy. Several generous 
speakers interested in the liturgical movement kindly gave their services. 
The discussions were designed to develop the association between the 
liturgy and the life of the student. The program: 


1) Dr. George McMorrow, professor of philosophy, Nazareth Col- 
lege: ““The Meaning of the Liturgy.” (The speaker has the happy faculty 
of being able to transmit his enthusiasm to others. It was good, too, that 
the conferences were opened by a layman because it—from the very begin- 
ning—convinced people that the liturgy wasn’t something for the clergy, 
which these latter were merely trying to impose on the laity.) 

2) Very Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, rector of Mundelein 
Seminary: “The Mass and the Mystical Body.” (In an hour and a half 
he packed more meaning into his discussion of the Mass than one would 
think possible in several volumes.) 

3) Rev. Mark Barron, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest: “The Liturgy and the Life of the Intellect.” (We were happy 
to have a Dominican speak on the intellectual life because we thought 
they—if any community—should be aware of the problems and meanings 
of the life of the spirit. And he did a good job. He related the intellectual 
with the moral virtues, showing the place of the liturgy in the life of 
the mind.) 

4) Dr. Lydwine van Kersbergen, of the Ladies of the Grail: “The 
Liturgy and Catholic Action.” (Aware as we were that the life of action 
must flow ex superabundantia contemplationis, we placed Dr. van Kers- 
bergen’s talk at the end. She made the important connections between ali 
that had been said before and the question of Catholic Action.) 

Like all good liturgical occasions, the two days were started with 
holy Mass: on Saturday a Missa Recitata, and on Sunday a Missa Cantata-— 
oh yes, everyone sang. 

In Christ our Lord, 
RoBerT B. HErwoop 

University of Chicago 
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“FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST” 
To the Editor:—We were delighted with your articles “Family Life in 
Christ” by Therese Mueller in the July to October issues. They put into 
words something that we have had very near to our hearts. Would you 
consider publishing these articles in pamphlet form? We would like to 
use something like this to send to our alumnae and see, if through this 
means, the life of the Church could be carried into their homes more 
intimately. We feel that other colleges and high schools would welcome 
the opportunity of doing the same... . 
Sincerely in Christ, 
S. D. 

Indiana 

EpiroriaL Note: This letter from a teaching Sister is one of many 
we have received requesting that Mrs. Mueller’s articles be reprinted as a 
pamphlet. This is being done. To add to the usefulness of the booklet, the 
text of a number of family sacramentals will be added as an appendix. 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR SACRIFICE. By the Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, §.V.D. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. Pp. xvii-413. Cloth, $4.50. 
This substantial volume, attractively printed, by its very exterior 

invites reading. Once past the dust jacket with its false alarm of “scholar- 

ly,” the reader promptly enters upon an abundance of things ascetical 
and doctrinal about the Mass. Half meditative, half homiletic, yet con- 
sistently clear, the treatment of the subject by the author takes in all the 
prayers and readings of the ordinary of the Mass, and also in a general 
way the changeable parts. Just as its treatment and scope, so is its appeal 
broad: Our Sacrifice is meant for pastors, teachers, religious and the laity. 

The preliminary impression of the author’s sincere zeal for the holy Sac- 

rifice and of his ripe judgment never leave the reader. Sustained enthv- 

siasm and dignity of diction already impart the lesson the author wants 
to convey, namely, that the Mass is our approach to God and the source 
of Christian living. 

After an introductory chapter on Psalm 42 entitled “Hope in God” 
(pp. 1-11), we have the following division: Part I “The Cleansing of the 
Soul” (pp. 11-58) from the Confiteor to the Kyrie; Part II “The En- 
lightening of the Soul,” from the Gloria to the Gospel (pp. 50-113); 
Part III “The Life of Union” (pp. 115-374), subdivided into four stages 
of union: 1. the offertory, 2. the first part of the Canon up to the Con- 
secration, 3. the second part of the Canon, from the Unde et memores to 
the great doxology, and 4. the Communion, from the Pater Noster to the 
postcommunion. The blessing, last gospel and a chapter on the Blessed 
Virgin’s relation to the Sacrifice form the conclusion. 
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This division is clear-cut and the arrangement of sub-titles orderly 
throughout. Each prayer suggests doctrinal matter and sometimes points 
that seem meditational; or again, each word or phrase of a prayer is 
exploited for its contents in turn. The book offers an escape from the 
usual “popular piety” precisely by introducing a great deal of doctrinal 
matter. Wherever a prayer has reference to a theological doctrine, then 
the author makes it the point of departure for a popular excursus. After 
completely reading the volume, one feels that he has covered nearly all 
the tracts on the Trinity, Incarnation, sacraments, the mystical body, 
grace, the virtues and especially sin. 


With all the doctrine, the work is still largely moral. We learn to 
think in terms of program, motives, means, intention, rousing fervor, 
measuring progress, using the holy Eucharist as a source of strength, 
and accordingly the application is far more to the individual soul than to 
the liturgy. That is not a criticism, but describes the moral spiritual 
appeal of the book. A vast amount of practical suggestions should make 
it a reference book for preaching on the Mass. Fortunately, the author is 
not given to quoting authors; his source of quotations is the Bible. He 
brings excellent texts as a rule, though failing at times to exhaust their 
meaning. 


To come back to the division: recent books on the Mass have popu- 
larized the following division: Mass of the Catechumens and Mass of the 
Faithful. This division does not feature in Our Sacrifice; on the contrary, 
the author takes the accepted scheme of purgative, unitive and illumi- 
native ways and fits it to the Mass. At first sight he seems to succeed, 
but when we read (p. 180 ff.) that the preface of the Mass is only transi- 
tional, serving to link the first stage of union (offertory) with the second 
(“union with Jesus in prayer, in the first part of the Canon’), we balk 
at the division. The division breaks down at other points too, but when 
such an essential part of the great eucharistic prayer as the preface loses 
its inner connection with the Mass, when we must abstract from the 
historical structure the inner purpose thereof, there is only one con- 
clusion forcing itself upon us: the division does not grow out of the 
Mass or its objective historical origin, but out of subjective asceticism. 
We do not deny there is a place for it, much less that the author has a 
right to handle his subject that way; but why call it liturgical? 


While the return of doctrine as a guide to meditation and preaching 
is as welcome as it is necessary, doctrine must determine piety and asceti- 
cism. That is the organic function of truth in the spiritual life! Our 
Sacrifice does not consistently let dogma determine what is primary in 
devotion. The doctrine of the sacrifice is primary to the Mass: yet we 
find that the first feeling of devotion is awe over the divine Presence, that 
the Consecration of the Mass like the Last Supper is “intensely dramatic,” 
a “tremendous mystery,” a “stupendous miracle,” “awe-inspiring” (ci. 
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pp. 239, 349, 405, 237). Sacrificial-mindedness is mentioned, but only 
in last place. Again, at the Communion the first sentiment is that of 
petition (p. 355 ff.), finally self-immolation (p. 364). The repeated 
building up of devotion on the whiteness of the Host (pp. 243, 351, 
400) sounds artificial. What if the flour for hosts were unbleached and 
the sacred Host had the natural color of wheat? We would still draw our 
inspiration thence, but our language would be vital, direct, necessary, and 
our piety unbleached. 

The value of the book, then, lies not so much in the better grasp 
of the Mass or of things liturgical which it gives, but in the help it 
affords to make the Mass a school of asceticism, how to live the Mass in 
one’s daily life. If it helps Christians to meditate on the great doctrinal 
truths embedded in the Mass and to make those truths fruitful for a 


good moral life, then Our Sacrifice will be a promise fulfilled. 
P. R. B. 


MAN AND MODERN SECULARISM. A Symposium by Catholic Educators. 

Trinity Press, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 158. Paper, n.p.g. 

This collection of addresses from the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation convention in 1939 presents an imposing list of authors and 
a satisfactory, popular treatment of the root evil of modern society. The 
development is confined to education and its place in the growth of sec- 
ularism. Naturalistic education receives its full share of castigation, but 
the authors are realistic. For instance, Dr. Robert Pollock points out that 
secularism is a challenge today because of “the failure of Catholics to 
build up an integral life upon Thomistic foundations.” And Rev. Edward 
Rooney admits that, in part, the public schools were secularized not be- 
cause of irreligion but as “an effect of the quarrels that existed between 
the members of different religious denominations”’—a fact which the 
modern fist-swinging apologist rarely remembers. 

Of the antidotes proposed, a significant place is given to theology 
for the layman. Rev. Gerald Phelan, of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
draws the distinction between religious instruction, the end of which is 
moral virtue, and theology, a genuine science involving an intellectual 
discipline. He rightly insists that all the questions of social import are 
basically theological. In the solving of these, religious instruction as such 
offers little light. It is a sad commentary on the American Catholic col- 
lege that Father Phelan should have to insist: ““Among all departments, 
theology should be the one which is held in highest honor and its profes- 
sors second to none in training, professional competence and experience.” 
The reviewer has in mind a prominent Catholic college with able scholars 
in the liberal arts departments; yet the priest in charge of the school prop- 
erties was drafted to teach religion—the only subject on the curriculum 
with which he was entrusted! 
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It is unfortunate that one of the authors, after presenting an excel- 
lent case for dogmatic and moral theology in the college curriculum, 
should state: “But all these must be viewed primarily from the apologetic 
standpoint, with particular insistence on arguments from reason, with 
the aim of preparing the students to demonstrate and to defend the Cath- 
olic stand. . . .” Certainly there will be no check on secularism unless 
theology for the laymen is taught positively and is orientated toward 
developing Christ-life in the students. The alumnus of a Catholic college 
should teach by example, not arguments. Rev. John Murray, S.J., takes 
that position in the last essay in the book; his article is the best of the 
collection for the college religion instructor. 


E. D. H. 


MARRIAGE IN CHRIST. The Rite of Marriage Newly Translated with an 
Introduction. By Rev. Richard E. Power. Fourth Revised Edition. The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1941. Pp. 48. Art board, $.10. 
The general make-up of Marriage in Christ has been greatly im- 

proved in the latest (fourth) edition. Since it first came out in 1928, this 

translation of the rite of marriage has enjoyed unflagging popularity. its 
usefulness has now been extended. 

The white cover with its blue symbolic design, so simple and yet so 
meaningful, remains unchanged. So also the explanatory note inside th 
front cover. But the first fly-leaf has become a certificate of marriage 
which, as filled out by the officiant, will make the booklet a splendid sou- 
venir of the wedding day. The new type is remarkably clear. Moreover, 
for the first time, accents appear over the vowels in the Latin text, rather 
than after the syllable. Generous spacing and bold-faced type for the 
responses will facilitate use of the booklet at a dialog Mass. 

Rubrics, true to the name, are at last printed in red. This, perhaps, is 
the most welcome single improvement. 

At the end appears a brief exhortation on the keeping of the wedding 
anniversary. The sanctification of this day by family attendance at Mass 
and by family Communion is stressed; also described is a modest home 
celebration, with reading of the rites and prayers of the marriage cere- 
mony. A fine old Christian custom, this devout celebration of the wedding 
anniversary. May Marriage in Christ help to reestablish it in our Catholic 
homes! 

D. R. K. 


MY LENTEN MISSAL. A Missal for All Who Assist at Daily Mass; a Book 
of Spiritual Reading for Those Who Cannot Attend; a Textbook for 
Students. By Rev. Joseph F. Stedman. Monastery of the Precious Blood 
(5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway), Brooklyn, N. Y. 1941. Pp. 480. Art- 
board, $.30; duro-leather, $.40. (Procurable from The Liturgical Press.) 
We are sorry that the late appearance of My Lenten Missal made it 

impossible for us to include a review of it in our first lenten issue. By 
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this time most of our readers will very probably have secured copies of 
the book, and will already have recommended it to parishioners and 
friends, so that an extensive appraisal of it on our part will be unnecessary. 

A cursory glance at the missal is sufficient to arouse enthusiastic 
approval. Father Stedman has even surpassed his ‘“‘miracle missal” for 
Sundays. The most noteworthy new features are the questions and an- 
swers, ““Today’s Mass Applied to Daily Life,” and the striking pictorial 
designs for every Mass formulary. Miss Bethune, the artist, has the rare 
gift of drawing spiritual subjects simply and honestly; the essentials alone 
interest her; and as a consequence the religious thought and feeling evoked 
by her pictures are likewise basic and true. It is a pity that the illustra- 
tions of the introductory matter and of the appendix of “Daily Prayers” 
are not by her. (Perhaps the mediocre character of the latter did not 
agree with her art?) Especially gratifying is the emphasis laid on partici- 
pation in parish worship. We trust, moreover, that Father Stedman’s vig- 
orous campaign for reading and meditating the daily Mass prayers on 
the part of those who are unable to assist at the Sacrifice bodily, will bear 
fruit. Typographically the missal is beyond criticism. My Lenten Missal 
should play an important role in securing a more intimate living of Lent 
with the Church by American Catholics. ORaATE FRaTRES wishes to go 
on record in congratulating Father Stedman on his very valuable con- 
tribution to the liturgical movement in this country. 

G. L. D. 


A READING LIST FOR CATHOLICS. Compiled and Edited by the National 

Catholic Library Association. The America Press, New York, N. Y. 1940. 

Pp. 124. Paper, $.25. 

Perhaps the “Hundred Great Books” of Hutchins-Adler are responsi- 
ble indirectly for the publication of the various Catholic reading lists 
that have recently been making their apeparance. For general purposes 
and for the broadest public, the bibliography under review is the most 
serviceable. According to the General Editor, it was prepared “for the 
average Catholic who would like a solid but non-technical list from which 
to choose his reading.” There are sections dealing with bibliography, biog- 
raphy, education, fiction, literature, mission literature, philosophy, religion, 
science, sociology, and children’s books, each compiled by a specialist in 
the field. 


Of more immediate interest to ORATE FRATRES readers are the books 
on religion. We regret to state that in our opinion this is the weakest 
section of the entire list. Certainly, the selection of titles is curiously 
inadequate. Recognized modern masters of spiritual writing, such as Goo- 
dier, Pére Plus, Guardini, Marmion, Vonier, Steuart, Leen, are not even 
mentioned, whereas several authors whose works were of passing interest 
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and have already been all but forgotten are included. The modern classic 
on the Mass, Parsch’s Liturgy of the Mass, might well have been chosen 
instead of Grimaud’s (not Grimand) volume; and if this had seemed too 
“heavy,” Father Bussard’s more popular The Sacrifice could have been 
sustituted. Since the list had necessarily to be brief, several of the titles 
given might have been left for the other sections, in which they more 
properly belong anyway (sociology, science, biography). Difference of 
opinion concerning such a bibliography is of course inevitable. However, 
granting the appropriateness of many of the titles, we feel that the list 
is as a whole unrepresentative; it would seem to derive from a past genera- 
tion whose interests were almost exclusively apologetic. 
G. L. D. 


THE REDEMPTION. A Discussion Club Text with Outline. By Rev. Bene- 

ee The Paulist Press. New York, N. Y. 1941. Pp. 64. Paper, 

It is safe to say that the ideas of the average Catholic, even one 
fairly well instructed, about the divine plan of. redemption, are hazy and 
ill-defined. Even the facts seem somewhat remote, coldly historical. Yet 
this great mystery of God’s love is central in our faith, and, as Father 
Ehmann says, “You cannot be a genuine Christian unless you have its 
essence by heart” (p. 3). Father Ehmann has contributed something really 
valuable towards popular instruction. Study clubs that take up this text 
of his (which was prepared for the discussion groups of Rochester dio- 
cese) and work at it seriously, cannot fail to derive immense profit. For 
in every respect the author’s approach and treatment are soundly calcu- 


lated to develop a mentality, to orienate a spirituality, that will be noth- 
ing if not wholesome and traditional. 


The text falls into six sections, each prefaced with a clean-cut outline 
that shows at once what lies ahead. Development of material is concise, 
suggestive, should stimulate discussion; vocabulary and style, though dig- 
nified, presuppose hardly more than a grammar school education. Wherever 
possible, the author lets the words of Sacred Scripture and the liturgy 
serve to express his thoughts (and how heart-warming it is to come upon 
this patristic trait in a modern writer!). Here are the chapter headings: 
1) God’s Plan in the Old Testament, 2) God’s Plan in the New Testa- 
ment, 3) The Living Church, 4) The Forgiveness of Sins, 5) Christian 
Worship, 6) Christian Life. 

With telling effect Father Ehmann works towards the Mass, the life- 
giving perpetuation of Christ’s redemptive work; he will leave those who 
study his pamphlet permanently enriched with deeper, more actual love 
for the holy Sacrifice. 


D. R. K. 
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